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The Origin of the Asiatic Sarcophagi 

By C. R. Morey 

COME years ago, before a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America at Haverford, I read a paper concern- 
ing a sarcophagus discovered by Professor Butler at Sardis. 
The final publication of this monument has been delayed 
by various circumstances, but will appear as one of the 
fascicles of the Butler publication on Sardis, presumably 
within the next year. The long delay has been advan- 
tageous in that it has made it possible for me to gather a 
considerable amount of material bearing on the group of 
sarcophagi to which the Sardis example belongs. Con- 
sequently, I am undertaking in the forthcoming tudy, in 
addition to a special treatmen of the Sardi sarcophagus, 
a sort of monograph on the Asiatic sarcophagi in general. 

In one of the chapters of this monograph I have tried to 
assemble all the data relating to the question of where these 
sarcophagi were produced, at least in the earlier period of 
their production during the second half of the second 
century A. D. The present paper is a resumi of that 
chapter. 

The appearance of the sarcophagi under discussion is 
doubtles familiar to the reader, since much has been 
written about them during the last twenty year and very 
recently Stohlman called attention to a new variety oi 
them, which he called the "sub-Sidamara" group. 1 

The name "Sidamara," now in common use, arose 
because the most striking example of the whole series, one 
in the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, was found at 
Sidamara in Cappadocia (Fig. 1). It is now clear that this 
sarcophagus represents, however, only a later phase of the 
type, as late as the first half of the third century. " Sida- 
mara" is a still more unfortunate appellation for the series 

U. /. A., 1921, pp. 223-232. 
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Fig. 1 — Constantinople, Ottoman Museum: Sarcophagus from Sidamara 





Fig. 2 — American Excavations 
at Sardis: Corner of the 
Sarcophagus of Claudia 



Fig. 3 — Richmond (England), 
Doughty House : Detail from 
the Cook Sarcophagus 
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in view of the fact that there is no reason to suppose that 
the Sidamara sarcophagus itself was made in the locality 
where it was found. 

Nor is the form of this sarcophagus the only one assumed 
by these sarcophagi. Besides this arrangement of three 
aediculse we find some with an arcade of five arches, others 
with no arcade at all but with a simple frieze, others with a 
level entablature on colonnettes and broken out en ressaut 
into three aediculse lacking the curved or pointed pediments 
of the main type and still others which are unlike the 
sarcophagus of Sidamara in that they have the three 
aediculse united without intervening unpedimented spaces. 
Counting these additions, the number of known examples 
reaches about fifty-five. 

Common to all of them are an architectural treatment of 
the fronts, a peculiar double volute of the capitals, and a 
well defined cycle of subjects or figure types. But these 
types are found to group themselves into an earlier and a 
later division, and on the sarcophagi of the earlier division 
the capitals bear an acanthus leaf of a peculiar serrated 
cutting (Fig. 2), while on those of the later division the 
capitals have a very confused and coloristic leaf-pattern 
(Fig. 3). Weigand has dubbed the sarcophagi of the first 
division "Lydian," since most of the examples thereof 
which were discovered in Asia Minor turned up in Lydia. 
After some hesitation, I have reluctantly given the old 
name " Sidamara' ' to the second division because it is best 
exemplified in the Sidamara sarcophagus of the Ottoman 
Museum. 

I know of no one who still questions the eastern deriva- 
tion of the series as a whole although in 1908 Amelung 1 , 
and in 1909 Diitschke 2 , still favored an Italian origin. 
Already in 1901 3 Strzygowski claimed them for Asia Minor; 
later, in 1907 4 , he inclined to Antioch or its vicinity. The 
present consensus of opinion is with Strzygowski as far as 
concerns the rejection of the claims for Italy, and the general 

1 Sculpturen des vatikanischen Museums, II, p. 157. 

2 Ravennatische Studien, p. 129. 

^Orient oder Rom, p. 40. 

^Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1907, p. 99. 
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acceptance of the view that the type is of Asiatic origin 
constitutes a triumphant vindication of the intuition of that 
scholar. Nevertheless, as in the case of most of Strzygowski's 
theories, this one too has remained in the state of a working 
hypothesis, lacking final proof or even an assembling of the 
data which support its probability. 

Yet these data are ready at hand. I shall not attempt to 
recount all of the numerous indications that show that 
these sarcophagi were made in Asia, but shall point out 
only the most convincing ones. First of all, the marble, 
in all cases where analyses have been made, has proved to 
be either Greek or Asiatic. The decoration on all four 
sides is a well known feature distinguishing eastern sar- 
cophagi from Roman ones. The figure types have their 
specific parallels among the products of Asia Minor. The 
architectural details of the sarcophagus fronts are paralleled 
again and again in the buildings of Asia Minor. Lastly 
the great majority of those sarcophagi or fragments found 
in situ have come to light there. 

A further, and a clinching, proof of the origin of the type 
in Asia Minor has been produced by Weigand 1 , who has 
pointed out that the degeneration of the Lesbian cyma 
during the first and second century of our era took different 
forms in Italy, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor (Fig. 4). In 
both of the latter regions a new arched motif is formed by 
the union of the dart with the leaf-contours on either side. 
In both this process is accompanied by the separation of 
the inner part of the leaf from its outer contours. In Syria, 
however, the inner leaf thus constituted splits completely 
in two while the dart remains intact. In Asia Minor the 
reverse is the case: the inner leaf retains its unity, and the 
dart becomes eventually a trio of shafts connected by little 
pins. In Greece, during this development, there is a 
remarkable conservatism manifested by retaining the 
traditional form of the moulding. In Italy, on the other 
hand, a new and distinctive form appears in the floralizing 
of the lancet cap. By determining these regional differences 
Weigand has furnished a very valuable set of criteria for 

l Jb. Arch. Inst., 1914, p. 73. 
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Fig. 4 — Lesbian Cymations 




Fig. 5 — Melfi, Palazzo Municipale: Sarcophagus 
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Fig. 6 — Aizanoi: Reconstructed Ground-plan and Elevation of the 
Hadrianic Scenae Frons 




Fig. 7 — Sagalassos: Reconstructed Ground-plan and Elevation of the 
Roman Scenae Frons 
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distinguishing in the imperial period the ornament of 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. And the Lesbian 
cyma of the Asiatic sarcophagi shows unmistakably the 
peculiarities characteristic of Asia Minor (Fig. 4, 34e). 

Another indication, pointing to the same region, has 
apparently escaped notice hitherto. This is the remarkable 
curving back of the entablature on the early examples of 
our sarcophagi, as on the sarcophagus of Melfi (Fig. 5), 
which dates c. 170 A. D. A comparison of the architectural 
treatment of this sarcophagus with the Asiatic stage fagades 
is enough to show that the scence frons was in any case the 
most probable model for the sculptor. But in one detail 
the parallel is especially close. Fiechter 1 has shown that 
in Roman theaters of the West there is a tendency to break 
the back wall with curved niches, and this feature is found 
in Syria as well. In Asia Minor, on the contrary, from the 
time of Hadrian the back wall is left unbroken and the 
niches project as aediculse from the wall — precisely the 
disposition to be observed in the Asiatic sarcophagi. 
But what is more significant, the prostas in the middle of 
the stage fagade of Aizanoi (Fig. 6) is a rectangular aedicula 
standing in a concave niche, and at Sagalassos (Fig. 7) the 
back wall of the niche is flat and the curve is limited to the 
entablature alone. This arrangement, combined with the 
prostas of Aizanoi, is exactly that of the middle portion of 
the front of the Melfi sarcophagus The later stage fagades 
of Asia Minor gave up the concave middle niche or en- 
tablature in favor of a rectangular plan for all the aediculse 
and recesses of the scenae frons and we find this change 
reflected also on the fronts of our sarcophagi, for the con- 
cave entablatures appear only in the earliest examples and 
had already disappeared when the sarcophagus of SaVdis 
was made, c. 190 A. D. (Fig. 8). 

This sarcophagus enables us to limit more closely that 
portion of Asia Minor wherein was produced the earlier, 
or Lydian, group of sarcophagi, into which the Sardis 
example falls. For the remains of the tomb to which it 
belonged have been found in sufficient quantity to permit 
a restoration (F g. 9), from which it appears that the 

l Baugeschichtliche Entivicklung des antiken Theaters, p. 113. 
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sarcophagus once stood to the right of the steps upon a 
podium. Whoever made it knew it was to be placed there, 
as the sarcophagus shows carelessness of workmanship on 
the right end where it could not be seen closely. The sima 
moulding, moreoever, is very similar to that of the tomb 
itself. It follows that the makers of both sarcophagus and 
tomb belonged at least to the same school, and the neglect 
of the right end, since it shows acquaintance with the tomb 
on the part of the sculptor, indicates that the sarcophagus 
must have been made at some point not far distant from 
Sardis. 

This is confirmed by the location (Fig. 10) of the inland 
examples of the Lydian type which have been found in 
Asia Minor, since these are all located in Lydia or its con- 
fines with the exception of one example at Uskeles in 
Pisidia. The inland examples are the only ones that are 
decisive in locating the atelier, since the five examples at 
Ismid, Isnik, Megiste, and Myra (two examples), might 
have been imported by sea. The same is certainly true of 
the five examples found in Italy, at Melfi, Torre Nova (two 
examples) and Rome (Palazzo Torlonia, Giardino Colonna). 
But the inland examples, transported by land, are presum- 
ably grouped about their center of production, and Weigand 
is thus justified in locating the center of the early Asiatic 
sarcophagi in Lydia. 

The statistics are instructive in showing ten examples 
exported, to six found in Lydia. This shows at least that 
the atelier was engaged largely in manufacture for export, 
which in turn connotes a seaport. The seaports of Lydia 
are two, Smyrna and Ephesus, and while one example of 
the Lydian type was found in Smyrna, it is said to have 
come from Ephesus. In any case, the latter city is des- 
ignated as the center of manufacture by a number of 
interesting indications. 

First of all, a detail of the newly discovered frieze of the 
Ionic temple on the Ilissus at Athens is copied in a relief 
found at Ephesus (Fig. 11). But another detail of the same 
frieze (Fig. 12) is copied on the end of the sarcophagus of 
Torre Nova (Fig. 13), one of the earliest of the Lydian 
group. Both copies are exact, even to a close approxima- 
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Fig. 8 — American Excavations at Sardis: Restorations of the 
Sarcophagus of Claudia 
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Fig. 9 — American Excavations at Sardis: Restorations op the 
Tomb of Claudia 




Fig. 10 — Map Showing the Distribution of the Asiatic Sarcophagi 
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tion to the dimensions of the original. The fact that the 
sculptors both of the relief and of the sarcophagus copied 
from the same monument, and from one of relatively minor 
importance, with the same precision in reproducing the 
original dimensions, indicates that both were produced in 
the same atelier, and this in turn confirms the probability 
that the Torre Nova sarcophagus originated in Ephesus. 

Again, there is a striking coincidence of the ornament 
used in the upper story of the library at Ephesus, finished, 
according to Weigand, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, with 
the motifs used on the early sarcophagi of the series, not 
only in the units employed, but in their form, as may be 
seen by comparing the Lesbian cyma of the library with 
that of the Melfi sarcophagus (Fig. 4, 34d and 34e). The 
library, if Weigand's date be correct, was finished about the 
time the Lydian atelier started its activity. 

Lastly, we have a curious souvenir of the atelier in the 
relief decorating the bottom of a sarcophagus (the sole 
portion remaining) which was found at Ephesus and is 
now in the Ottoman Museum. The relief represents the 
various operations of a sculptor's shop, and one of the 
workmen is occupied in carving a bearded draped male 
statuette of a type repeated over and over again on the 
Asiatic sarcophagi 1 . In fact, an example of it appears on 
the Sardis sarcophagus and may be seen in the " philosopher" 
to the right of the angle colonnette in Fig. 2. 

Aside from Italy, the best market which the atelier had 
was apparently Lycia, since no less than three of the five 
Asiatic examples outside of Lydia have been found there, 
one on the island of Megiste and two at Myra. In view of 
this, we probably have the commercial name for the sar- 
cophagi preserved in an inscription of Patara in Lycia , in 
which a certain Zosimos records the placing of two sar- 
cophagi in his tomb, one of them a "domestic" or " local" 
sarcophagus (irepco fih tottlkc^^ the other " Asian" 
(irepa) Se 'Action) and the more valuable since he 

*I call this figure "Type 1" in the list of types which I have drawn up for 
the monograph mentioned at the beginning of this article; it is perhaps the 
most popular figure on the Lydian sarcophagi. 

2 Heberdey and Kalinka, Bericht uber zwei Reisen in siidwestlichen Klein- 
asien, Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., XLV, 2, p. 27, no. 26. 
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reserves it for his own use. The formulae of the epitaph 
are consistent with the second half of the second century, 
the period of the Lydian output, and it is hardly necessary 
to point out that "Asian" at this time would refer to the 
Roman province of Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. 
The atelier of the Lydian group seems thus, by a curious 
accumulation of small indications, to have been located at 
Ephesus. As to the center which produced the later sar- 
cophagi, the Sidamara group, the evidence is not so decisive. 
In general appearance they resemble the earlier sarcophagi 
so closely that one would at first sight be inclined to believe 
that they were produced in the same center, Ephesus. It is 
probable, however, that they began to be produced before 
the Lydian series came to an end, and, as they show a quite 
different technique, it follows that they issued from another 
atelier. The earliest ones that have been found in situ 
were discovered in the northern part of Asia Minor at 
Altyntash and Kutaya. Further, the only ones of which 
the marble has been analyzed have proved to be of Pro- 
connesian marble, or of a related variety. An epitaph at 
Smyrna whose nomenclature is of the third century A. D. 
shows that the name "Proconnesian" was applied to certain 
sarcophagi, since it records the purchase by the owner of a 
tomb, a certain Tryphaina, of a "new Proconnesian sar- 
cophagus. 1 " As far as the evidence goes, it points toward 
the north, and a second exporting atelier is indicated by the 
wide distribution of the examples. I should therefore sug- 
gest some northerly coastal city, as Nicaea, Cyzicus, or 
Nicomedia. There is nothing whatever to support Strzy- 
gowski's suggestion of Antioch, or Ramsay's 2 of Tarsus. 
There is, in fact, no certain proof, as far as I can see, of the 
exact location of the atelier which produced the Sidamara 
type of sarcophagus, but that the earlier ones of the Asiatic 
series were produced in Lydia, and very probably at 
Ephesus, may be regarded as demonstrated. 

1 C. I. G., 3386. Cf. the Proconnesian <rop6s mentioned in C. /. G., 3283, 
2 Rev. des etudes anciennes, 1901, p. 358. 
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Fig. 11 — Vienna, Este Collection (formerly): Detail of Frieze from the 
Ionic Temple on the Ilissus at Athens; and Vienna, Belvedere: 
Relief from Ephesus 




Fig. 12 — Berlin, Altes Museum: Detail of 
Frieze from the Ionic Temple on the 
Ilissus at Athens 



Fig. 13 — Rome, Palazzo Borghese: 
End of Sarcophagus from Torre 
Nova 



